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Race Restrictive Covenants in Housing 
A noteworthy study of race restrictive covenants has just been made by the American Missionary 


Association. 


The race restrictive covenant is “perhaps the most 
serious form of social and legal obstruction” to a more 
adequate supply of housing for Negroes and other minor- 
ity groups, according to Herman H. Long and Charles S. 
Johnson in their little book, People vs. Property? Race 
Restrictive Covenants in Housing. (Nashville, Fisk 
University Press, 1947.) The authors are respectively 
associate secretary, department of race relations of the 
American Home Missionary Association, and president of 
Fisk University. 

In “every major American city,” the authors point out, 
there are “residence areas that are either predominantly 
or exclusively Negro.” Characteristics “almost invariably 
associated” with these areas are: their location “in the 
oldest part of the city” with “the oldest and most obsolete 
dwellings”; “the greatest municipal neglect”; high rents 
“compared with similar accommodations available to white 
tenants”; exploitation in cther living costs, especially food 
prices ; the use of buildings intended for one or two fam- 
ilies for rooming houses or tiny apartments; a “large num- 
ber of lodgers and boarders”; overcrowding of schools 
and other public institutions; the “highest mortality, 
disease and crime rates.” 

A study conducted by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards revealed that real estate men in 13 cities 
reported that Negroes kept their property in good repair 
if it was in that condition when they got it (only five 
disagreed) and, with only one exception, they agreed that 
in general Negroes carried the purchase of homes through 
to completion. This is in sharp contrast to the common 
belief that Negroes are to blame for the conditions under 
which they live. The fear of Negro “invasion” seems to 
be “the most important factor in depressing market 
values.” Property values may actually increase after 
Negro occupancy is established. 

A race restrictive covenant is defined as ‘a mutual 
agreement entered into by a group of property owners 
not to sell, rent, lease, or otherwise convey a property to 
Negroes or other particular minorities.” They may be 
limited to a designated period of time or may be effective 
until they are abrogated by agreement of the owners. The 
covenants examined in this study were attached to the 
property deeds and transferred with them to succeeding 
owners. 


We present here a digest of the more salicnt findings. 


The study in Chicago covered “substantially the entire 
Southside”; the St. Louis data “practically all existing 
covenants.” In all 600 such covenants were examined ; 
378 in St. Louis and 222 in Chicago. Two-fifths of all 
those on Chicago’s Southside were executed between 1927 
and 1929; three out of every four in St. Louis during the 
‘20s. This was also a period of mass migration of Negroes 
from the South. 

Nearly all the covenants in St.:Louis were drawn ac- 
cording to the “St. Louis Local Estate Exchange Restric- 
tion” (fostered by the Exchange) which provides that 
property cannot be sold or leased to Negroes for twenty 
years unless owners of 75 per cent of the property agree 
to it. Just over half the Chicago covenants provide that 
they are to be in force until abrogated by 75 per cent of 
property owners. The great majority of Chicago cove- 
nants define a Negro as a person with an eighth or more 
of Negro blood; a few are more rigid. The St. Louis 
covenants cover neighborhoods where sections are blocked 
off in which all the property is covered by a single cove- 
nant. In that case all owners must sign the agreement. 
In “community schemes” larger tracts are covered and 
the restriction is valid when accepted by 75 per cent of 
the owners. Such covenants are put on block areas “im- 
mediately adjacent to the major concentrations of Negro 
populations.” 

Most often “at least two sides” of the Negro residential 
district are blocked off in this way in the direction “where 
greatest pressure is being exerted” by the movement of 
Negro population. The Chicago “Black Belt” is sur- 
rounded on three sides by covenant areas. Lake Michigan 
forms a natural boundary on the east. Negro expansion 
to the south has been made possible by “jumping far 
beyond these Caucasian-pure residential areas” into un- 
restricted sections. In St. Louis the race covenants have 
been established along the west side of the Negro district 
where the Negro pressure for expansion has been greatest. 

These controls not only keep the Negroes from occupy- 
ing their normal share of the housing available but prevent 
their securing better houses, since these are in the areas 
covered by covenants. The authors conclude, therefore, 
that “the crowding and congestion in Negro neighbor- 
hoods are concomitant effects of the operation of restric- 
tive covenants and related controls.” In the cities with 
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“highly organized systems of operating restrictive cove- 
nants, the disparity between size of Negro population and 
amount of housing is greatest.” 

A recent study of the relationship between housing 
conditions and rentals by race found that “at every rent 
level there was a consistent and significant excess of sub- 
standard housing possessed by non-whites over that pos- 
sessed by whites”—with the greatest difference at the 
higher rent levels. 


Although neighborhood improvement associations and 
property owners’ organizations were not formed ‘‘for the 
primary purpose of racial baiting and exclusion,” “the 
function of Negro residential exclusion has been sub- 
stituted as the controlling motive.” In 1944 there were 
78 such organizations registered in Chicago and 50 in 
Detroit. There are also many small “improvement” and 
businessmen’s groups. “For the most part,” the “respect- 
able” improvement associations consider that their interest 
in racial covenants is “forced” upon them by “outside 
Negro pressure groups and other so-called radicals within 
the community.” The majority of these groups inter- 
viewed for this study admitted that the covenants were in 
operation in their districts. Where they were not in effect, 
it seems either that the area was so far removed from the 
Negro section that property owners were not concerned 
about the question, or that “milder forms of restrictions” 
had been found “adequate.” About six out of every ten 
improvement associations also objected to some other 
racial, national or religious group in addition to Negroes, 
usually Orientals or Jews. The programs of the improve- 
ment associations make it clear that they stress racial 
exclusion as a “primary purpose.” 

Real estate dealers exercise powerful “negative” con- 
trols, the authors find, since they refuse to handle trans- 
actions “with Negroes involving housing in white neigh- 
borhoods.” The Realtor’s Code of Ethics of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards declares: “A Realtor 
should never be instrumental in introducing into a neigh- 
borhood a character of property or occupancy, members 
of any race or nationality, or any individuals whose pres- 
ence will clearly be detrimental to property values in that 
neighborhood.” A number of illustrations are given from 
different cities to show the influence exercised by real 
estate boards in large cities. An agent feels this pressure 
whether he is a member of the real estate board or not. 
In St. Louis brokers have been threatened with loss of 
their license if they did “too much Negro business in 
white areas.” 

Banks and other financial institutions handling real 
estate business also come into the picture since they not 
only “refuse to extend credit to Negroes for the purchases 
of houses in white neighborhood areas,” but are likely 
to charge Negroes higher interest rates than white people, 
even for property in segregated areas. This situation exists 
in cities with many covenants and in those with very few. 

There is usually, it seems, no “organic relationship 
between city boards of realtors and neighborhood im- 
provement associations.” But real estate men are often 
members of improvement associations. Occasionally, 
however, the city real estate boards have taken the major 
responsibility in promoting covenants. In St. Louis the 
Real Estate Exchange not only drew up the contract used 
in most of the covenants but did the house-to-house can- 
vassing as well, working through the different neighbor- 
hood associations. 

The housing policy of the federal government has also 


been a factor in the problem. No “clear-cut consistent 
public racial policy” has been formulated. More than 80 
per cent of the prewar low-rent public housing units for 
Negroes were in segregated projects. Just over half of 
“war housing” units for Negroes were segregated. In 
general it has been assumed that “the racial character of 
the project” should be “essentially the same as the racial 
character of the neighborhood.” In mixed areas “the 
tendency has been to compromise with partially segregated 
residence patterns.” The FHA does not insure mort- 
gages in changing neighborhoods and it instructs its valu- 
ators that deeds should include “prohibition of the occu- 
pancy of properties except by the race for which they 
are intended.” 

Wherever racial covenants have been made an issue, 
the authors say, there have also been “overt expressions 
of racial antagonism.” From May 1, 1944, to July 20, 
1946, there were 46 violent attacks on Negro homes in 
Chicago. Most of these have occurred on the edge of the 
“concentrated, overcrowded Negro district.” There were 
29 arson-bombings, 22 cases of stoning, three cases of 
house-wrecking and two cases of stench-bombing. Three 
persons were killed and “a considerable number” injured. 
There have been many similar cases in other cities. While 
the official neighborhood improvement associations have 
been directly connected with only one incident (the De- 
troit Sojourner Truth houses) their efforts to prevent 
Negro residents to enter new areas are, the authors think, 
“an important precipitating factor.” 


In St. Louis, though not in Chicago, churches have often 
signed the restrictive covenants. More often the improve- 
ment groups have met in churches. Public schools are 
“the victims” of the restrictive housing practices since 
these result in overcrowded, congested schools. Strikes 
of white students against the presence of Negro students 
are likely to be rooted in “the racial practices of the 
larger community.” 

The question of restrictive covenants is now before the 
U. S. Supreme Court. Some state courts have invalidated 
them as “undue restraint on alienation” of property; 
others have validated them. A few courts have voided 
them as contrary to public policy or as contrary to the 
Fourteenth Amendment. In a number of cases covenants 
have been voided because of technical defects, such as 
failure to secure enough signers to make the covenant 
valid, or to acknowledge the agreement in addition to 
signing it. 


“Separate But Equal” Education for Negroes? 


The question of graduate training for Southern Negroes 
was raised dramatically when the U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled unanimously on January 12 that the state of Okla- 
homa must provide legal education for \da Lois Sipuel 
Fisher, a Negro who had applied in 1946 for admission 
to the University of Oklahoma School of Law, “in con- 
formity with the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment,” and that it must “provide it as soon as it 
does for applicants of any other group.” 


On January 17 the Oklahoma Supreme Court ordered 
the State Regents to set up a separate, segregated law 
school. On January 19 the Regents announced that such 
an institution would be set up as a branch of Langston 
University, but with classes in Oklahoma City. The stand- 
ards of the new school should be “substantially equal” to 
those of the University of Oklahoma Law School. On 
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January 22 Federal District Judge Hinshaw ruled that 
it must be ready for students by January 26. If not, the 
university must admit Mrs. Fisher to its classes or refuse 
to accept new white students for the semester. She refused 
to enter the new school, which has three instructors and 
no students.t Seven Negro students tried to register for 
graduate study at the University of Oklahoma but six of 
them were refused. Following this, students at the Uni- 
versity demonstrated against the refusal to admit Negroes. 
While only a few took part in the actual ceremonies, it 
is estimated that 1,000 watched it. On February 17 the 
U. S. Supreme Court refused to order Oklahoma officials 
to admit her to the regular law school since the question 
was still before the state courts. 

The serious lack of institutions for Negro graduate 
students is evident. There are only two Negro medical 
schools in the country. There are three Negro law schools 
in the South and 33 for whites, and one engineering school 
for Negroes and 34 for whites. 

While the discussions over the situation in Oklahoma 
were going on the Southern Governors Conference Com- 
mittee on Regional Education met to discuss the problem. 
It announced on January 19 that its members were “in 
complete agreement” on the need to provide “regional 
schools for all citizens of the South.” On February 8 
nine Southern Governors signed an agreement to pool 
funds and educational facilities for “all their citizens’— 
in duplicate. The agreement will go into effect 60 days 
after the legislatures of at least six states have authorized 
the use of public funds for this program. The compact 
sets up a Board of Control for Southern Regional Edu- 
cation to administer the “establishment, acquisition, oper- 
ation and maintenance of such educational institutions as 
may be authorized by the states.” 

The Herald Tribune commented editorially on Febru- 
ary 10 that this proposal is “the admission, whether under 
fear of edict or otherwise, that something must be done. 
And yet the all-out foe of segregation . . . must feel that 
the South’s plan is an unsatisfactory sop, an intrench- 
ment of the color line. The regional college idea 
is less fantastic than the prospect of one-student law 
schools, but whether it will meet the Supreme Court’s 
requirements is doubtful, and it certainly will not break 
the basic barriers of prejudice. Further advance 
must sooner or later become inevitable, and we are glad 
that the South is aware of the necessity.” 


Czech Churches Appeal for World Peace 


The following Christian churches in Czechoslovakia 
have joined in an appeal for world peace: the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Orthodox Church, the Czecho- 
slovak Church, the Old Catholic Church, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Slovakia, the Evangelical Church of 
the Czech Brethren, the Moravian Church, the Congrega- 
tional Church, the Baptist Church, the Methodist Church, 
and the Reformed Church in Slovakia. Correspondence 
just received from Prague says that this is the greatest 
measure of cooperation between the Czech churches in 
500 years. A mass meeting was held in one of the largest 
halls in Prague on February 2, with more than a thousand 
people listening outside. The chief speakers were the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Prague and the Lutheran 
Bishop of Slovakia. 


1 Data in this article are mainly from the New York Herald 
Tribune. 
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The Appeal for Peace in the World declares first: 
“Here, in the heart of Europe, we experience more than 
other nations the conflicts and interpenetrations of con- 
temporary ideological, social, cultural and political sys- 
tems. We thank God that we .. . are able to express 
our attitude towards them, not only as citizens of a free 
Republic, but . . . above all as Christians, enjoying human, 
civil, political and religious freedoms. . .. We are fully 
aware of the great differences of opinion on the political 
and social structure of the human community; we are 
equally aware of the variety of power interests which lead 
to international tension, openly admitted by the world’s 
political leaders.” 

Another war could only result in “even further im- 
poverishment of already impoverished humanity. 

But it would also be a misfortune for humanity to . . 

be divided into mutually estranged and suspicious groups 
without mutual exchange of opinion, [and] without spirit- 
ual and economic cooperation. . . . Such a division must 
be regarded as the first step toward a military conflict.” 

The Czech church leaders appeal, therefore, “first of 
all to our own people, to the Czech and Slovak nation, 
to fulfill their duty. “Reminding ourselves of the Chris- 
tian character and humanitarian ideals of our history. 

We ask the whole Czechoslovak public, and espe- 
cially its leaders, . . . to be conscious of their respon- 
sibility for every word they utter. Today the future of 
the nations is at stake. . . . Every one of our actions in 
private, and even more in public life is capable of either 
destroying or heightening suspicion among the nations. 

. Therefore we ask all those active in public life to 
express their co-responsibility for the development of 
humanity, to support the ideals of the United Nations. 
to contribute to the overcoming of suspicion and mutual 
fear among the nations, and thus to lay small but never- 
theless important foundations for creation of understand- 
ing among the nations.” 

But world peace “can only be assured by common ac- 
tion of the nations. Therefore we appeal to the Christian 
conscience of the world. . . . Weare all children of one 
Father, of our Creator and Lord, we all confess the 
redeeming action of the Prince of Peace, Jesus Christ, 
who belongs to all generations of humanity, and we all 
feel the common obligation of all Christians to free our- 
selves from the barriers dividing nations and social classes 
and to work for the brotherhood of all.” But Christians 
“have not spoken with sufficient emphasis or unity to the 
nation’s conscience, and thus they too bear considerable 
guilt for the confusion of the world today. . 

“We believe in the power of faith in our common 
Father. If Christian faith at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era could overcome racial, cultural and social dif- 
ferences and create a new life whose beauty moves us even 
today, does not God call upon it today to devote its powers, 
in disciplined obedience to His orders, to solving the 
question of the relationship of nation to nation and of 
state to state? The whole international situation would 
take on a new aspect if Christians . . . in their own 
countries . . . would determinedly express their convic- 
tion of the superiority of . . . God’s laws over the laws 
of the world. In our judgment, Christians are 
obliged to give an example to the world to show that they 
have faith in other nations and that they are fighting 
against the ascendancy of selfish state aims and against 
the dangers thus menacing the world. 

“We are convinced that the clear word of the Church 
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would be welcomed even by those classes who are not 
affected by Christian faith, but who stand for human and 
humanitarian ideals, and that thus the pressure of suspi- 
cion and fear which is apparent in the whole world would 
be reduced.” Such “an expression of faith in other na- 
tions would create an entirely new psychological atmos- 
phere which would certainly be respected by leading 
statesmen. An attempt to do the will of God as 
we see it, is to be preferred over inaction and fear of 
worldly powers. For God is to be obeyed rather than 
men.” 

The Czech church leaders ask their “‘fellow-Christians 
of all nations” to join with them in praying that God 
will “enlighten and guide the statesmen of all nations to 
the end that they may become His instruments for the 
realization of His plans. . . .” The Christian churches 
of Czechoslovakia ask “a. that the statesmen take as a 
psychological and spiritual basis for the negotiations the 
determined . desire of the nations, to live in peace 
and tranquillity ; b. that the difficulty of solving concrete 
international problems be not permitted to hinder the 
final goal of international negotiations which must be 
respected and which is world peace; c. that the idea of the 
United Nations as an organ to secure peace be not 
neglected or destroyed; d. that . . . the voice of Chris- 
tianity be heard as a creative participant in the question 
of peace, divorced from all political interests. 

“We appeal to governments with an earnest prayer 
that they overcome the danger menacing the world from 
the creation of two political groups, between which yawns 
the abyss of estrangement. This atmosphere hinders the 
desire for the union of humanity, makes cooperation im- 
possible, undermines efforts to heal the bleeding wounds 
of the last war years, and prepares the way for an even 
more terrible catastrophe. We assure the United Nations 
that we are ready to put all our efforts to overcome such 
an atmosphere in the world, and we offer our strength 
to the service of their ideals, confident that despite all 
present difficulties the spirit of humanity will conquer and 
the desire of mankind to live in peace will be realized.” 


Protestants in Spain 


An attack on Spanish Protestants by the Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Saragossa is reported in Ecumenical 
Press Service (Geneva) for January 30. In his Official 
Bulletin. (December 22, 1947) he wrote, according to 
EPS: “In our city of Saragossa the Protestant sects have 
resumed their activities and are distributing books, leaflets 
and Bibles. We had set aside November 23 in order to 
make known the holy book .. . to the faithful. The Prot- 
estants seized this opportunity of intensifying their propa- 
ganda openly and without discretion. This is 
particularly serious because the law in Spain prohibits 
public worship of other religions and the diffusion of their 
doctrines. They cannot, therefore, proselytise except by 
deceiving and escaping the vigilance of the authorities. 
Unfortunately . . . the increase is taking place among 
unbelievers, bad Spaniards and enemies of the nation.” 

But EPS reports in the same issue that “many Roman 
Catholics are disturbed about the question of religious 
freedom and tolerance which is thus arising. For instance, 
Témoignage Chrétien (Paris, January 23, 1948) contains 
an article on this subject,” which declares: 

“It is time we realized that, if men are to be able to 
live together in communities, any attack on freedom of 
conscience or on the normal exercise of conscience is an 


attack on the universality of men, and therefore affects us 
very personally... . 

“We are not taking our stand here on the plane of the 
Church itself, nor on that of a state which is going against 
the course of history and trying to place itself on the level 
of the Church. . . . But we place ourselves on the plane 
of the human community which at this moment is just 


awakening to fresh consciousness of its existence and its | 


requirements. . . .” 


Church and State in Rumania 


Recent developments in the relations of church and 
state in Rumania are described in Ecumenical Press Serv- 
ice for January 30, from which we quote. 

“The Praesidium of the Rumanian People’s Republic— 
the Council of five set up after King Michael's abdication 
—accompanied by Premier Groza and Minister of Cults 
Stanciu Stoian paid a visit to Patriarch Nicodim, head 
of the Rumanian Orthodox Church. After expressing 
New Year’s greetings to the Patriarch, Mr. Groza said: 
‘The Church is an institution with permanent usefulness 
in the life of the people. It is a part of the state itself 
keeping pace with the spirit of the times. The Orthodox 
Christian Church, having always understood this, will 
surely understand it this time.’ 

“Representatives of the Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
Greek Catholic, Baptist and other Protestant Churches 
gathered in Bucharest to take an oath of allegiance to the 
new Republic. They took the oath in the presence of 
the Minister of Cults, the formula of allegiance being 
the same as that used by state employes. In some cases, 
religious leaders added additional assurances of fidelity 
to the new government.” 


This is strikingly reminiscent of the oath of allegiance 
to Hitler, required of all civil servants under the Nazi 
regime. It will be recalled that Karl Barth was dismissed 
from his professorship at the University of Bonn because 
of his refusal to take this oath. 


“How Democratic Are Our Universities?” 


This question is raised in the title of an article in the 
Winter Journal of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. Shortly before the war, Dorothy L. Arnold, 
now associate personnel director at Antioch College, 
studied the relationship between the socio-economic back- 
ground of 1,625 women students at the University of 
Indiana and their leadership in campus activities. There 
was very little correlation between academic achievement 
and economic status. 

But there was “a definite relationship between socio- 
economic background and the success of these women 
students in securing positions of leadership on campus.” 
The University of Indiana gives “merit points” for 
campus offices. Thirty-two per cent of the students from 
“professional and big business families” had twenty or 
more activity points but only four per cent of the girls 
from unskilled workers’ homes had earned so many. In 
the university studied sorority membership is essential 
if a girl is to take part in many types of activities. Nearly 
all the girls from “business” families and more than half 
of those from professional proprietors’ families but only 
18 per cent of the daughters of skilled workers and 14 
per cent of the semiskilled were members of sororities. 
More than half the total number, but relatively few in 
the upper classes, had no group affiliations whatever. 
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